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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For 100% Flexibility 


trical Code, entitled “Cellular “ / © 
Concrete Floor Raceways” ; Y / es 
covers the use of this system. [imme / ; 
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Conduflor ia 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 


Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 
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Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 
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FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor-slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 


Calumet  _ bmerteau- Manetta 
FLEXICORE CORP. COMPANY 


BOX 539 Concrete Products Division 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 9301 GRAND AVENUE 
Phones: East Chicago 940 FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 NAtional 5-7535 
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your best ideas 
now have new potentials 


When you are planning your next build- 
ing, check the many new ways in which 
lath and plaster can best implement your 
best ideas. 


Investigate the new developments in cur- 
tain wall construction, fireproofing of steel 
beams, application of acoustical ceiling 
systems . . . the new methods available 
for traditional use of lath and plaster in 
homes and in commercial and industrial 
buildings. 


Many a good thought in design — once no 
more than a hopeful aspiration — has now 
become not only feasible but preferable 
from the standpoint of present and long- 
term economy. 
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experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


megleweod ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 325 .N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
ENglewood 4-7500 Dial 3-5441 Central 8233 Dial 4-944] 
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AIA Chicago January 
Luncheon Meeting on 
“Target: Total Design” 


For its regular January meeting 
the AIA Chicago Chapter will join 
with the Home Fashions League of 
Illinois in a luncheon meeting with the 
theme “Target: Total Design.” To be 
held in the Boulevard Room of the 
Sheraton Hotel at noon on January 7, 
an august panel will discuss the possi- 
bility of better co-ordination between 
all factors of design that go into a 
home. Panelists will be architect Alden 
B. Dow, FAIA of Midland, Michigan; 
interior designer Melanie Kahane, 
AID, New York City; industrial de- 
signer Ken White, Westwood, New 
Jersey; furniture designer Jens Risom, 
New York City; and Gena Thames, 
home furnishings specialist, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Publicist Alfred Auerbach will 
serve as moderator. Keynoter of the 
program will be John N. Richards, 
FAIA, national AIA president. Open 
to the public, advance reservations are 
required, and may be made _ before 
January 5 by mail or phone to the 
Home Fashions League, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, phone ANdover 
3-5696. Price is $4.75 per person. 


C. S. I. Convention 
May 4,.5 and 6, 1959 


A record attendance of members 
and delegates is expected to attend 
the Construction Specifications Insti- 
tute’s Third National Convention on 
May 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1959 at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. Approxi- 
mately 100 booths will be set up by 
construction material manufacturers at 
the rear of the Grand Ballroom where 
the general sessions will be held. Exhi- 
bitions will be open from 11:00 to 
5:00 p.m. every day. 

Registration will open Sunday, May 
3rd at 1:00 p.m. at the Palmer House 
with rate at $15.00 for C.S.I. members 
and $5.00 for their wives; however, 
pre-registration for C.S.I. members 
will be at $10.00 and $2.00 for wives. 
A special registration for non-members 
who wish to attend the exhibits and 
one seminary will be available for 
$5.00. 

Technical sessions on Tuesday, May 
5th will include a panel discussion in 
the morning at 10:00 am. on “Or 
Equal” and 


technical committee 
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panels in the afternoon will include: 
General Conditions, Architectural, 
Civil Engineering — Heavy Industry, 
Electrical, Nomenclature, Mechanical 
and Bibliography. 

There will be a luncheon and guest 
speaker each of the three days; with 
the C.S.I. Annual Banquet on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 6th at 7:00 p.m. 
One of the highlights of the three-day 
meeting, again, this year, will be a 
competitive exhibit of specifications 
with awards to be presented at the 
Annual Dinner. 

INLAND ARCHITECT'S April Issue will 
be devoted to “specifications” and will 
contain detailed information on the 
convention program and the exhibit. 


Arts Festival 


The fourth University of Illinois 
Festival of Contemporary Arts, a 
biennial affair at Urbana-Champaign 
will be held March 1 through April 5 
of 1959, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Allen S. Weller who 
is Dean of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts and Festival Chairman. 

Included in the many events already 
planned are an exhibition of architec- 
ture, of city planning, of landscape 
architecture, painting and_ design 
crafts, sculpture, films and television. 


Office Profiles 


The Chicago Chapter, A.I.A., over 
700 strong, like other Chapters in our 
region, would not exist were it not 
for three_unofficial classes of members. 
First the big name office, nationally 
known, contributing dues and the time 
of employees and principals in Chap- 
ter aflairs, doing the spectacular archi- 
tectural jobs and getting the resultant 
deserved publicity. Second, the 
smaller suburban or local office, often 
but a single man, sometimes with one 
or more employees, but just as much 
a part of his profession’s back bone 
as the “big brother” downtown. 
Thirdly, there is the salaried architect 
working for other firms and _ possibly 
outnumbering the other two groups. 

In this issue, INLAND ARCHITECT is 
printing the first of a series on the 
suburban or local architect, how he 
works, what he does, and how he got 


started and what his problems. are. 
Perhaps to know and understand his 
situation will help us all. 
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PORCELAIN on STEEL bonded to MASONITE 
... Sealed with a metal moisture barrier! 


Light weight, MONARCH WALL is easy to handle... can 
be drilled or sawed with conventional tools, in the shop or 
on the job...and it’s right anywhere! Use MONARCH 
WALL to enclose any wall, outdoors or inside .. . for remodel- 
ing, modernizing, or complete curtain-wall! 


MONARCH WALL is available in standard widths of 24”, 
36”, and 48”... standard lengths of 6’, 8’, 10’ and 12’. Your 
choice of twenty-six permanent colors, gloss or semi-matte 
finish, plus stipple patterns. Actual MONARCH WALL 
samples will be furnished to you on request. Contact a 
Davidson distributor for helpful literature and information. 





PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Light Gauge Enameling Quality 
Sheet Steel 


Chest Tempered Masonite 
Metal Moisture Barrier (Non- 


corrosive aluminum foil, 
Monarch Wall Porcelain 
Enamel or galvanized steel) 
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Subsidiary of Fenestra, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Architectural Porcelain 





PORCELAIN ENGINEERING CO. 


5316 West Diversey Ave. ° Chicago 39, Illinois 
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332 North Michigan Avenue Office Building, 
awarded 1958 Chicago Area Building Honor. 
Architects’ offices are on third floor of remodeled 
building faced with elegant glass, aluminum, 
tile front. 


Barancik, Conte 


and Associates 


332 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 





The Gibson Studios 


OFFICE PROFILE 


HB Stepping from the small elevator at the third 
floor at 332 North Michigan Avenue music 
provides a greeting, the atmosphere is pleasant, 
a working area definitely. These are the offices of 
Barancik, Conte and Associates, average age 36 
years, age of office 8 years. Bright newcomers 
on the Chicago architectural scene. 

The University of Illinois was the meeting 
place for these two where they decided on their 
joint venture which materialized in 1950. Before 
that Conte was with Leichenko and Esser, while 
Barancik worked for the Chicago Housing 
Authority. The third member of the firm is Roger 
Orkin, newly elevated to associateship and for- 
merly with Shaw, Metz and Dolio. 

Richard N. Conte was born in Pittsburgh; 
Richard M. Barancik in Chicago in 1924. The 
latter attended the University of Nebraska while 
in the Army, studied at Cambridge University, 
England, and the Beaux Arts School at Fontaine- 
bleau. Their first office of 350 square feet was in 
the Chicago Palmolive Building. Twice in the 
Palmolive Building they moved to more desirable 
quarters before locating at their present address 
where they occupy some 2,000 square feet. 

Their first “office job” was a residence for 
Barancik, but this turned out to be more than 
just that. The residence was sold to an owner 
who, being quite impressed with the building, 
was instrumental in their getting the first indus- 
trial commission and their second job—the Grot- 
ness Machine Works at 5454 Wolcott, Chicago. 
Other commissions followed. Some typical exam- 
ples are as follows: Interstate Steel Co.—Evans- 
ton; The Conant Residence—Glenview; Robin- 
son Bros. Steel Co.—Des Moines; The Kozall 
Residence—Glencoe; The Wieboldt Shopping 
Center at Harlem and Irving Park. 

More current work includes the Illinois Beach 
State Park at Zion for which they did the master 
plan covering 1,700 acres. Included in this project 
is the hotel with convention hall and dining 
facilities, beaches and bath houses. The current 
list continues with a new 54 lane bowling alley 
in Skokie where 27 alleys are arranged back 
to back with a concourse between; a drive-in- 
type restaurant for the Golden-Burger chain; an 
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Michigan, crisp horizontals. 





All Star Bowling Alleys, Skokie, Ili- 
nois, 54 alleys, 27 on either side of 
central concourse. Rich, subtly toned 
facia, redwood dividers. 


Reception area of Architects’ offices. 
Rich rosewood paneling in crisp black 
frames. Plastic ceiling panels in similar 
frames. 
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The Gibson Studios 





Hube Henry, Hedrich-Blessing 
Kozall Residence, Glencoe, Illinois, on Lake 


Model of office building, 200 East Ohio, Chi- 
cago, now under construction. 


Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 


office building at 200 East Ohio now under con- 
struction, and a 15 story apartment building at 
1234 Lake Shore Drive. 

Citations for outstanding work are not new to 
this young office as they have been cited by both 
the Iowa Chapter and Chicago Chapter A.1.A. 
and in 1954 were named by the Architectural 
Forum as one of the nation’s ten top producers 
of excellent industrial buildings. 

Their attitude toward bigness is refreshing. 
They prefer to have fewer than 12 employees 
so that personal contact between the principals 
and the actual work is maintained. They would 
prefer to do the mechanical design themselves 
but doubt that it’s an economic feasibility with 
their present volume of business. They do most 
of their structural work themselves and_ prefer 
it this way so that actual drawings of the many 
building components can be closely coordinated. 
With the “expandable” attitude toward structural 
and mechanical consultants comes their ability 
to handle work of great size and scope while 
retaining an intimacy in their architectural de- 
partment. O 
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= In recent months there’s been a mild barrage 
about building appearing in the consumer 
magazines that’s good. Life loped through an 
excellently illustrated series titled “The U.S. 
Need for More Livable Homes.” Our amen to it. 
It made its points well, should have put some 
doubts in the minds of “super-ranchoama” shop- 
pers. Coronet championed the cause of better 
schools, themed you get what you pay for. Time 
took the time to pan and praise buildings in the 
news and worth the news. 

In Esquire’s silver anniversary issue Frank 
Lloyd Wright wrote “Away with the Realtor,” 
and a later issue’s Letters to the Editor column 
carried a wrong-rubbed realtor’s reply. Esquire 
also featured a color-rich photo essay of building 
facades that made street-fare of fantasy and flair. 
The New Yorker grinned at Wright's Guggen- 
heim in cartoons and columned Lewis Mumford’s 
impressed and impressive critique of Mies’ 
Seagram Building. Very well done was the 
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completed Fortune series on the “Exploding 
Metropolis,” spelling out city sprawls and can- 
cers, shrugging at monumental mazes being built 
all over again. The series since has been compiled 
in book form, hard cover and paper pocket size. 
Locally the Tribune has begun a Saturday series 
on famous Chicago buildings. 

Still other stories crowded between the diet 
craze, memoirs, and all manner of morals, and 
“Everyman” could read and see something of 
this strange stuff architects have had too much 
to their own. The more of this sort of thing the 
less will be the language and idea barrier be- 
tween, in getting something done a better, more 
livable way. This assumes that architects can do 
a better job, given the chance and the freedom. 
Along with the chance comes the responsibility, 
and architects and builders have got to get them- 
selves in gear, shake off a lot of the do-it-as- 
grandpa-did doldrums. 

The log jam is loosening, and the public is 
looking harder, slowly coming out of their own 
cocoon of convention, ready to listen. However 
much may be blamed on client caprices, however 
many homes “were designed and rooms arranged 
by the owner,” the pencil was in the architect's 
hand, and he either cared or didn't care. 

How many things were done because the 
“public wants it that way,” how many twenty- 
five-foot storefronts got angled walls, soaring 
pylons, stone blotch corners and a smear of 
ceramic, all in one. How many gables were 
lovingly scalloped, how many restaurants sand- 
wiched swatches of all sorts to coddle their 
customers, how many shopping centers and 
motels have been bent on bursts of splendor that 
hold no bounds, in fact seem to want to zoom 
away, only they don't. All these were done, are 
being done daily. 

Where do these things come from? This 
Bungalow Baroque, this Miami Modern? Whose 
ideas are they? Who is leading whom? Ideas 
should be the architect’s. Are these? 

Can’t we care more, calm down, ask ourselves 
and others “why,” more often? We must. Coming 
with the Chicago Plan 1958, coming in com- 
munities all over, will be whole new neighbor- 
hoods, new complexes of all kinds. Coming is a 
more receptive and equally more demanding 
public. 

The architect’s opportunities and responsibil- 
ities are enormous. May his ideas and concern 
be as broad. O THE EDITOR 
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Blueprint 
for Revolution 


by R. REA ESGAR, A.I.A. 


The first in a series of three articles. 


@ From 1926 to 1946 I knew that the American 
Institute of Architects was a bunch of stuffed 
shirts, longhaired, bewhiskered aesthetes whose 
contact with the world of brain and brawn was 
so tenuous and vague that their significance was 
inconsequential in the arena of toil and sweat, 
where planned structure becomes reality. I was 
not one of them. Four of them did pay my salary 
and made social contacts with the clients, but 
I did the real work I was sure. 

For these 20 years I tried to organize the 
draftsmen who were nearly all architects them- 
selves in truth, “on the side,” at nights, on week- 
ends. A.F. of L. or C.1.O. It didn’t matter. It did 
seem important however, that they should unite 
for action so that the real doers could be the 
ones who were really running the architect- 
engineer show. The result of this activity can be 
recorded thus. (1) I became a charter member 
of an A-F. of L. draftsman-technicians union 
and (2) I became an employing architect which 
put an end to the whole activity. 

Today I have no reason to think that the young 
men of the profession have any different opinion 
of the A.I.A. than I had except perhaps they 
wouldn’t think in terms of “bewhiskered”; the 
safety razor business being what it is. Because 
of this rather discouraging suspicion and because 
I don’t want them to spend 20 years in doing 
what can be accomplished in 4 or 5, I submit 
this blueprint for revolution. 

Let’s start with the Chicago Chapter A.I.A. 
remembering that great things have small begin- 
nings. We must first infiltrate the committees, 
the grass roots level. One man in each committee 
will be enough the first year. The next year each 
man will be the chairman of his chosen commit- 
tee because he will be the only member who 
worked hard and to the purpose. He alone called 
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the chairman asking for work. Only he asked 
why there weren't more committee meetings, 
only he asked when the next meeting would be, 
expecting a definite answer. He was the only 
one who did promptly the things he was asked 
to do. He was outstanding! He pushed! He 
worked! He had to be appointed chairman! His 
first act as chairman would be to get one other 
good revolutionary on the committee. 

Now with the committees in hand our fifth 
column comes up against reality. Regardless of 
the organization or purpose, committees exist 
and function in a way peculiar unto themselves. 
Our chairmen impatient with the built-in lethar- 
gy of volunteer committeemen will do two things, 
(1) depend entirely on the new revolutionary 
member and (2) do most of the work themselves. 
But the work will actually get done—and with 
dispatch. Our chairmen will all have been out- 
standing because they were active, attended 
meetings, made reports to the board and again 
(excuse the expression) they worked. 

The next year two directorships are open on 
the board and the nomination and election of 
two of our chairmen is inevitable. If they aren't 
named by the regular nominating committee of 
stuffed shirts we will nominate them by petition 
and their election is guaranteed because our 
committee members vote! It figures this way— 
taking 6 committees with 10 members each for 
two years making 120 votes is a landslide, be- 
cause only one A.I.A. member out of 6 votes! 

Today the committees, tomorrow the board, 
the next year we elect two more directors and 
the secretary, the next two more directors and 
then we're in! We have a majority on the board 
and can really run the show! To maintain our 
status all we needed to do was to get one revo- 
lutionary each year into each committee! Simple 
enough. All we needed was work, ideas and 
energy and we have an inexhaustible supply 
in our young compatriots. We could not fail! 

The biggest threat to our own success will be 
our own laziness. Laziness and lack of vision 
slow down revolution to the point of evolution. 
That’s what’s wrong with the A.I.A. today—we 
evolve too slowly, our faces are clean shaven but 
our ideas have the whiskers. Let’s welcome the 
attack! Let’s gladhand the revolution, let’s even 
underwrite the effort ourselves and with young 
blood running the show, we oldsters can all go 
back to our first love—architecture. Next month— 
The Revolution Continues. O 
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1959 


Honor Awards 


Program 


RESIDENCE 
ARCHITECTS: Keck & Keck 
CONTRACTOR: Carroll Construction Co., Inc. 


Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 





@ The Chicago Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, recently announced their 
1959 Honor Awards Program. Now in its fifth 
year, this program has attracted nationwide at- 
tention as an outstanding event for bringing 
greater recognition to architectural achievements 
in Metropolitan Chicago. 

To encourage excellence in Architecture, in 
the Fine Arts, and in Construction Craftsman- 
ship, Honor Awards will be given in recognition 
of superior design and construction of buildings 
completed since January 1, 1954 in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area. For purposes of this program 
the metropolitan area is defined as that within 
a 50-mile radius from the Loop. All buildings 
entered or recommended for consideration must 
be designed by Architects practicing profes- 
sionally and duly licensed in accordance with 
the registration laws of the State of Illinois. 

Entries may be submitted by any Architect 
or achitectural firm, building owner, contractor, 
real estate organization, artist or craftsman. 
The program is open to buildings of all classifica- 
tions. Separation of entries into general building 
types will be made by the Honor Awards Com- 
mittee: 1) Public buildings and monuments; 
2) Institutional, including educational buildings, 
hospitals, churches; 3) Commercial buildings. 
4) Industrial buildings; 5) Residential, including 
housing and apartment buildings and residences; 
6) Miscellaneous other buildings; 7) Rehabilita- 
tion and alterations to existing buildings; 8) Fine 
Arts in conjunction with a completed building 
(e.g. sculpture, murals, etc.); and 9) Craftsman- 
ship in the building trades. Entries previously 
submitted that did not receive an award in prior 
years judging are eligible for re-submission if 
built within the time limitations, January 1, 
1954 through December 31, 1958. 

Requirements for entry are quite simple. All 
that is needed is a letter of transmittal accom- 
panied by a minimum of three photographs 
showing two exterior views of the building and 
one interior view. Photographs must be at least 
8x10 inches in size and may be either glossy or 
matte finish. Such additional exhibits may be 
submitted as the entrant believes necessary to 
properly and fully present his entry. A small scale 
plan of the building and/or a plot plan will be 
of aid to the Jury. Working drawings and blue- 
prints are not acceptable. The following informa- 
tion must be affixed to the reverse side of all 
photographs or-other exhibit items: 

1. Correct name or title of building. 

2. Complete address of building. 

3. Complete and correct name of the Owner of 
the building. 
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of 4. Complete and correct name of the General 











m- § Contractor, if there is one. 
ond 5. Complete and correct name of the Architec- 
“ tural Firm who designed the building. 
fc 6. Important. Indicate to whom _ photographs 2 
ad are to be returned. 3 
The entries will be judged and award winners 7 
in will be selected by the 1959 Honor Awards Jury. 3 
n- This five man jury will consist of three architects, = 
om one of whom will be appointed chairman, and = 
gs two representatives from the fields of commerce £ 
50 and industry. The three architects will be na- - 
mo tionally prominent members of the American ee ee 
ee 2 : z ARCHITECT: Charles E. Stade & Associates 
in Institute of Architects from outside the metro- CONTRACTOR: Van Dyke é Johnson Construction Company 
gs politan Chicago area invited by the Chicago 
st Chapter. The other two members of the Jury 
S- will be selected by the Chicago Association of 
th Commerce and Industry, One of these men will 
have special knowledge of building design, con- - 
ct struction or management. The Jury will visit 3 
rr, buildings it considers sufficiently meritorious * 
n. before final decisions are made. = 
» Awards will be presented at the Honor Awards z 
ig Luncheon to be held in the Terrace Casino of 3 
ail i the Morrison Hotel on Tuesday, April 14, 1959. é 
“ Honor Award winners will be privately notified Fs 
S, i in advance of the presentation and shall prepare 
sad enlarged mounted photographs on 40 x 40 inch 
g } mounts, not more than two mounts per building. 
5; : These exhibits will be displayed at the Honor 
- Awards Luncheon and as a traveling exhibit for 
a ; a 60-to-90 day period following the presentation. ns ect BUILDING 
, In addition to such exhibit ane related publicity, seine: taht Sela wel Bee 
the Honor Award winners will be featured in contractor: Inland Construction Company 
yy the May 1959 issue of COMMERCE, the official 
J publication of the Chicago Association of Com- 
if merce and Industry. Architect, owner, and build- 
5 er will each receive an award for an Honor 
Award winning building. An Honor Award Cer- 2 
l tificate will be presented to the Architect. The FA 
= Owner will receive an Honor Award Bronze 
Ss Placque, and an Honor Award Certificate will 5 
d be presented to the General Contractor. e 
t Entries will be received on or before January 10, 3 
r 1959. All submissions should be addressed to: re 
; Clifford Wolfe, AIA, Chairman a 
p ; Honor Awards Committee x % PARKING FACILITY NUMBER 6 
‘ Chicago Chapter, American Institute Architects ARCHITECT: Holabird ¢> Root & Burgee 
4 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois contractor: Herlihy Mid-Continent Company 
Whether or not entries are submitted, the 
l Honor Award Committee solicits and will appre- 
i ciate nominations of architectural design, related 
: fine art or craftsmanship which you regard as — Shown here are some of the award winners in 
being particularly worthy of recognition. Such — recent Honor Awards Programs, characterizing 
f : recommendations will help to assure that deserv- the vitality and variety of a city and whole region 
ing projects will not be overlooked. O building itself over, building itself new. 
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Architectural 


Legislation 


From a talk given at the AIA North Central States 
Regional Conference in Rockford. 


by BERNARD TOMSON 


@ The United States Department of Commerce 
estimates that about forty billion dollars will be 
spent for construction during 1957. This would 
make it one of the largest industries in America. 
Even the most optimistic estimate is that no 
more than half that construction will consist of 
projects designed by architects. This means that 
half of all the construction in our country will 
not have the guidance of members of the archi- 
tectural profession. 

As a lawyer, I am very conscious of the fact 
that the public is ignorant of the architect's func- 
tion. This multiplies many times the difficulties 
involved in drawing legal documents and giving 
legal advice. I see the waste, inefficiency and 
inhibition of progress which follow the lack of 
rapport between architect and client, the failure 
of the architect to assume proper leadership in 
the construction field. This raises a problem in 
public relations which requires the immediate 
attention of all organizations of architects every- 
where. 


Many people, including those who certainly 
should know better, think of an architect prin- 
cipally in terms of supervision of construction 
and as one closely related to what the architect 
would designate “a clerk of the works.” For 
reasons unknown, the architect is not properly 
regarded as one whose ideas for design em- 
bodied in sketches and working drawings are 
compensable. It is peculiar that the general 
public fails to realize the extreme importance 
of the services rendered by an architect. It is 
for the benefit of the general public who cannot 
judge for themselves, that legislation controlling 
the practice of architecture has been enacted. 

As in most public relations problems, one 
must consider the group seeking to promote 
itself, as well as the general public. There are 
some among architects who do not feel the need 
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of proper registration legislation. These individ- 
uals misconceive the purpose of such legislation 
and advance some of the following arguments: 
(1) the statutes set up a favored class; (2) State 
Registration Boards have acted arbitrarily and 
their examinations have been encompassed con- 
troversial material; and (3) a “good architect” 
does not need this “political crutch.” 

It is the purpose of registration statutes to 
provide for the public, qualified architects and 
engineers, and such qualification should con- 
cern itself with: first—the ability of the appli- 
cant, and second—his character. In ordinary 
practice the attorney or physician owes his alle- 
giance to his client or patient alone. The position 
of the architect is more complicated. In almost 
every case he must act as arbiter between his 
client, by whom he is paid, and the contractor, 
by whom he is not paid. In performing this task 
he must be diligent in behalf of his client but 
not overbearing, a situation which sometimes 
requires divine guidance. Furthermore, under 
recent Supreme Court rulings, an architect may 
be placed in the position of sole judge and jury 
in connection with the performance of construc- 
tion contracts. The practice of architecture re- 
quires persons qualified not only by reason of 
their ability, but also by reason of their character 
and temperament, to carry out the purpose and 
aims of their profession. 

LICENSING LAWS GENERALLY 

Considerations of public health, safety and 
welfare have impelled all but a negligible num- 
ber of states to enact legislation controlling those 
who engage in occupations dealing with the 
planning and construction of buildings and other 
structures. Regulatory legislation has been en- 
acted in recognition of the need to protect the 
public. Broadly speaking, the st:tutes require 
those intending to engage in the normal pursuits 
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to secure from proper authorities a license or 
certificate to practice. 

It is well settled that a state may, in the 
exercise of its police power, regulate the con- 
duct of such occupations. The registration laws 
of some states specify the purpose of the act is 
“to safeguard life, health and property, and to 
promote the public welfare.” While the courts 
have justified such statutes on the grounds of 
public welfare, these laws are also necessary to 
protect the qualified individual from unethical 
competition by unskilled and incompetent prac- 
titioners. 

A survey of the licensing provisions of the 
registration statutes now in effect through the 
United States shows a remarkable diversity in 
scope and effectiveness. The various statutes 
may be placed into two general categories (a) 
Those which restrict the use of the title “archi- 
tect” and (b) those which restrict the practice 
of architecture. I shall refer to the first group 
as “title” statutes and the second as “practice” 
statutes. 


TITLE STATUTES 

“Title” statutes merely restrict the use of the 
word “architect” but do. not ban the practice of 
architecture by unqualified persons. The Courts, 
when confronted by statutes of similar import 
have held that the purpose of such statutes is 
the protection of the public from misrepresenta- 
tion and deceit and its prohibition is no greater 
than called for by this purpose. This type of 
statute found in twelve states has had the fan- 
tastic result of permitting anyone to practice 
architecture, without regard to the public health, 
safety and welfare. 


PRACTICE STATUTES 

Under “practice” statute, only qualified pro- 
fessionals are permitted to practice architecture. 
Not only is the title “architect” restricted for the 
use of qualified persons, but only such qualified 
persons may practice. The result which is ob- 
tainable under statutes of this character is ob- 
vious. 


OTHER TYPES OF STATUTES 

There are other types of statutes, some re- 
stricting the practice of architecture to qualified 
persons in one section then only to emasculate 
this by some later proviso allowing anyone to 
design certain types of buildings and structures. 
Others exempt the buildings designed by the 
builder or owner, while still others exempt cer- 
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tain buildings and structures not exceeding in 
cost a given figure or size. 

‘hat the public has reached the stage where 
it is ready to accept aggressive leadership by the 
architectural profession is illustrated in the think- 
ing behind the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in Berman against Parker de- 
cided November 22, 1954. There the Court said: 
. Miserable and disreputable housing 

conditions may do more than spread disease 

and crime and immorality. They may also 
suffocate the spirit by reducing the people 
who live there to the status of cattle. They 
may indeed make living an almost insuffer- 
able burden. They also may be an ugly sore, 

a blight on the community which robs it of 

charm, which makes it a place from which 

men turn. The misery of housing may despoil 

a community as an open sewer may ruin a 

river. 

We do not sit to determine whether a par- 

ticular housing project is or is not desirable. 

The concept of the public welfare is broad 

and inclusive. The values it represents are 

spiritual as well as physical, aesthetic as well 
as monetary. It is within the power of the 
legislature to determine that the community 
should be beautiful as well as healthy, spa- 
cious as well as clean, well-balanced as well 
as carefully patrolled. In the present case, 
the Congress and its authorized agencies have 
made determinations that take into account 

a wide variety of values. It is not for us to 

reappraise them. If those who govern the 

District of Columbia decide that the Nation’s 

capital should be beautiful as well as sani- 

tary, there is nothing in the Fifth Amendment 
that stands in the way.” 

Licensing laws exist for architects for the 
same reason as they exist for doctors, pharma- 
cists, lawyers or any other profession where 
licensing is necessary for the public’s protection. 
This is the test, and not whether architects are 
benefited. When the question is squarely put— 
“Is it necessary for the ‘public health, safety and 
welfare’ for architects to be licensed?,” the an- 
swer is not only plain, but has already been 
answered in the affirmative in every state in the 
union. O 


Mr. Tomson, a lawyer, has lectured widely, is author of ‘Archi- 
tectural & Engineering Law” (Reinhold 1951) and author of the 
monthly column “It’s the Law’ appearing in Progressive Archi- 
tecture Magazine. He is a partner in the law firm of Bernstein, 
Wiess, Tomson, and Parter, N.Y.C. 
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Reading 


Architecture 


by GEORGE FRED KECK, A.I.A. 


Partner in the architectural firm of 
Keck & Keck, Chicago, Ill. 


What is there really to read and see in architecture and 
all about us? From a talk given at a University of Chicago 
series on architecture. 


@ Man relies heavily upon the written or 
spoken word for his information about the world 
around him. He cannot see, that is to say, he 
cannot read, the city as he walks down the street. 
He has eyes and sees not, or reads not. 

I know intelligent men who are unaware of 
nature’s beauties, except—and this is an impor- 
tant exception—as they read about such beauties 
in a book and then go out to observe them. 

Our powers of observation have been dulled 
to a large extent by the printed word. Stimu- 
lating as this printed word may be—and far 
be it for me to deny the vast importance of 
this printed word, its record in history and 
in libraries as a preservation of our accumulated 
knowledge, its continuing role in communication 
despite the newer forms of mass media,—I feel 
strongly, that we have lost our power of direct 
observation, largely as a result of our dependence 
upon the printed word. 

We don’t seem to know how to look at things— 
objects, landscape, paintings, buildings—nor to 
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read in these objects what people with a lan- 
guage of form and color have written. 

To understand Picasso today, many people 
find it necessary first to read a book about Picasso, 
and then to look at his paintings. Often the 
reader does not even then understand Picasso, 
for he has become entangled in the words until 
he cannot bring a direct approach to his obser- 
vation. In reading about the object he has lost 
the ability to read the object itself. 

Non-objective artists are often called upon to 
explain their paintings, with varying results. 
Calder said, “that others grasp what I have in 
mind seems unessential, at least as long as they 
have something else in theirs.” And Fritz Glarner 
says, “A painter should never speak because 
words are not the means at his command. Words 
cannot express visual dimension at a glance— 
they can only establish their own relationship 
in time. However, it is possible for a painter, 
at certain moments of his development to formu- 
late some of the problems he is facing in the 
growth of his work. A painting cannot be ex- 
plained. Words can only stimulate the act of 
looking.” 

Just so architects, especially when they work 
in the newer forms, are asked to explain their 
architecture. They try to do so through the usual 
means of communication: public lectures, infor- 
mal talks, radio—and today—television broad- 
casts. They even write books on their architec- 
ture. As a group, however, we architects are 
not good writers. There are only a few of us 
who have mastered the poetry of words. Hudnuts 
in the architectural profession are rare. The rest 
of us speak far more eloquently through our 
pencils on our drafting boards, and by our actual 
buildings. And it is through these buildings, our 
architectural achievements, that we should be 
read. Interesting as the books of Frank Lloyd 
Wright may be, it is his buildings themselves that 
are far more articulate than his words. And his 
architecture is more widely read than his words 
and it will continue to be read long after his 
books are out-of-print or forgotten. 

Here then is a plea to learn to read architec- 
ture, to sharpen our awareness of it as we walk 
down the street, to learn to experience the street 
and learn from it its history, its sociology, its 
purpose. We must observe how people use and 
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feel the street itself, the house, the structure, and 
the spaces surrounding these man-made devices 
that serve man. As man-made devices they are 
works of art. As works of art they achieve signi- 
ficant form and please or displease the senses 
and the intellect, depending upon how well they 
serve their purposes. And of these forms archi- 
tecture is made. If they perform their functions 
well and if they please the senses they may be 
read as works of art. As works of art they can 
be whatever a good book can be: intelligent, 
readable, serious, biographical, gay, witty, tragic, 
—what you will. They can be what a human 
being can be and can enter into his moods. 
The practicing architect when he produces his 
works contributes to them the artistic substance 
of which he is capable. 

What then shall the observer look for when 
he attempts a reading of the architecture around 
him? What elements must the architect have 
written into his work? 

First, after intelligent analysis, he must have 
displayed an awareness of his surroundings and 
of their inter-relationship to the region, to the 
street, to the sight, to the landscaping. 

Second, he must have imparted the purpose 
and the function to which the structure is dedi- 
cated, through the language of the spaces and 
the shapes that determine its use. Here obviously 
the plan and the form of the building are dis- 
played and bring with them the importance of 
proportion, balance and scale, adding up to a 
harmonious and aesthetic whole. Form has not 
necessarily followed function; it has rather flowed 
and flowered out of function. 

The architect moreover must have chosen his 
materials well with regard to their availability, 
to the essential nature of the materials themselves 
used singly or in combination, and to their adap- 
tability. The materials should have been selected 
on the basis of their indigenous nature and 
should have been used with logic and under- 
standing. 

The architect through his building must have 
made a forthright direct statement, translating 
the fluidity of the plan through the form into a 
readable end result. 

And finally he must have written into his 
achievement his grasp of historical and sociologi- 
cal perspective, an exposition of the relation of 
the building to its social and cultural intent. O 
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Building 


an Estate 


by PAUL CONRAD 


Member of the National Association of 
Security Dealers, Rockford, Ill. 


Investment advice to the young professional man in an 
inflationary age. From a talk given at the AIA North 
Central States Regional Conference in Rockford. 


@ Not taking the scholarly approach concern- 
ing gross national product, population growth, 
the wage price spiral, because I am not a scholar, 
I shall of necessity limit myself to a few home 
spun truths which I have learned from my ex- 
perience in the investment business. 

First I want to approach the younger men 
of this profession to whom the future means so 
much. How well-prepared these younger men 
are in meeting these problems may well be a 
measure of how successful they become. 

You younger men must first make these im- 
portant investments. First start an adequate in- 
surance program which you may increase some- 
what as the family grows. However, this 
insurance program should be a low-cost protec- 
tion such as convertible term insurance. Never 
carry any more insurance than you can com- 
fortably pay for, because you must have money 
to carry on the rest of your program. Then you 
must put away regularly a fixed sum in a savings 
bank or in E Bonds with the idea of ultimately 









buying a home when you have enough saved 
to make a down payment. When you buy a 
home, buy one large enough to accommodate 
your growing family and one you can pay for. 
Live in the house you can afford to live in. While 
all this is going on, I expect this young man will 
be building some cash reserves which certainly 
any architect needs in running an office. These 
cash reserves are needed not only to give your 
business some semblance. of stability, but they 
are also needed to take care of contingencies 
which always arise in businesses, and especially 
when one is raising a family. 

When our young man has his home paid for, 
has more than adequate cash reserve, then and 
then only should he enter into other investments 
«nd confer with such as I. At this time I should 
like to say something about owning a home 
which we all can profit by. Home owning is 
not to be viewed as an investment, making an 
ultimate profit in dollars and cents, but as an 
investment in good living and a feeling of secur- 
ity for you and your family and also the sense 
of well-being important to any man whether he 
be young, middle-aged or old. And for goodness 
sake, don’t let someone give you that old bro- 
mide “Keep a mortgage on your home because 
then it will be easier to sell.” Who buys a home 
with the idea of selling it? I hope you don't. 
That advice is almost as bad as that of the guy 
who tells you to borrow money and go into 
debt during inflationary periods and pay the 
debt off later with cheap dollars. 


Inflation 

Now I'm going to talk to each one of you 
about inflation and its resulting cheapening of 
money. Inflation is now our most important foe 
to contend with in our continued effort to save. 

Inflation is a high-sounding word for a simple 
fact, it is the cheapening of the dollar . . . infla- 
tion is nothing new. It has happened over and 
over again throughout history in all countries, 
including our own. It may come from one of 
several causes, but the usual one is war. War 
is almost invariably followed by inflation, for 
the following simple reason: in war or prepara- 
tion for war nations spend for armaments, for 
goods which produce nothing and are themselves 
consumed or become obsolete, amounts which 
far exceed the government’s income from taxa- 
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tion. Government borrows the difference be- 
tween its income and outgo, borrows until the 
debt is so high that it would take a big propor- 
tion of tax receipts just to pay the interest on it. 
Note carefully, Government does not try to in- 
crease the price level while it is spending great 
sums for armament. On the contrary, it makes 
a determined effort to keep prices from rising 
while Government is the big buyer, but after 
spending when the war is over, the critical prob- 
lem is no longer victory but solvency, the em- 
phasis is reversed because interest on that war 
debt looms so large, prices are then permitted, 
in fact encouraged and enforced, to go higher. 
It is the only way that the debt can be brought 
into reasonable relationship to the value of the 
nation’s producing property. There is no way 
of predicting a degree of inflation, it depends 
on how high a mortgage or international debt 
represents in relation to our national resources, 
and how must we inflate the prices of our na- 
tural resources to bring the mortgage down to 
a manageable relationship. 

The sad thing is that investors who are com- 
placent in an inflationary economy do not realize 
what is happening to them until it is too late. 
You could protect yourself only by placing your 
savings only in the kind of things that could 
advance in prices as the general price level ad- 
vances. By that I mean such things as stocks 
which represent ownership of goods and services 
whose value is not fixed in relationship to the 
dollar. Cash in bonds, contracts for amounts of 
stated amounts of dollars such as life insurance 
will retain their full values in dollars, but the 
buying power of these dollars decline in infla- 
tion. Due to inflation the dollar has been cut 
in one-half since 1940 in one of the most pros- 
perous periods of history, it’s part of this lulling 
I'm talking about. 


Where to go for protection against the 
ravages of inflation? Not all common stocks are 
hedges against inflation, nor are all investments 
in real estate an effective hedge against infla- 
tion. But for the protection of your estate in 
the future you should seriously consider placing 
your problems squarely before well-informed 
advisers in the investment securities industry 
or with realtors. Each one of you has an indi- 
vidual problem. 0 
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Comment 
a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 

'HRBRBRBHREHREHREeEee el 


With the round of the seasons 
organizational parties almost past, 
with Thanksgiving over and done, and 
with the lighting of traditional candles 
for Christmas and Chanukah, accept 
here, greetings and best wishes for a 
successful New Year in Architecture! 
Success in such a complicated field 
just about insures that personal happi- 
ness we wish, along with Tiny Tim, 
for us all. 


The second floor of the Merchandise 
Mart is no ordinary place to look for 
an Architect plying his art of Super- 
vision but there on October 31st I 
found CHarLey DornsuscH § helping 
put the finishing touches on Henry 
Bollings new cat and drinkery “The 
Sample Room.” ArcHITECTS CONE 
AND Dornsuscu have done several 
such commissions for the same owner 
and here they have used a gay nineties 
base with contemporary flair and 
flavor. 

No small measure of this success 
is due to the continuing excellent 
talent of muralist Margrett Dornbusch 
(Mrs. Charles) who has contributed 
several interesting panels on the 
Dining area wall. Her light and dec- 
orative handling of historical subjects 
is always enjoyable. 


The National Cash Register Build- 
ing at 307 N. Michigan Avenue is now 
in process of having its structural 
steel frame concealed by the other 
building elements which collectively 
we call Architecture. It has been a 
long, long time since I have seen a 
steel frame so obviously well and 
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closely coordinated with the mechani- 
cal requirements. If the skin is as 
well correlated to the — structure, 
NAEss AND Murpny will have another 
success to their credit. 


A bouquet is in order for Mrs. 
Richard Mine, active in the W.A.L., 
for filling in at the chapter office 
while Mrs. Ceil Garneau was on vaca- 
tion. The job of Administrative Secre- 
tary for a group of architects is diffi- 
cult at best but to do such a creditable 
job with so little briefing is remarkable 
indeed. The bouquet should be or- 
chids. 


At this writing we cannot report on 
the Women’s Architectural League 
tea scheduled for the Art Institute 
Club Rooms December 11th. We can 
say, however, that the ladies are mak- 
ing progress and now have chosen 
provisional officers. These are the 
ladies who know best that we Archi- 
tects need all the help we can get. 
May the W.A.L. prosper! 


It was good for us Architects to 
hear the things that surround our 
architecture discussed at our Novem- 
ber 11th meeting with the American 
Institute of Planners at the Chicago 
Real Estate Board Building. In spite 
of intriguing words like micro-scapes, 
structural voids and suprahuman scale, 
I only heard one sentence, “most of 
our planning is not done by Planners 
and most of our buildings are not 
done by Architects.” 

This is nothing new; this condition 
has always been with us but isn’t it 
high time we examined the structure 
and policies of our professional or- 
ganization to make sure we are not 
contributing to the continuance of 
such a state? In the small homes field 
we are not doing our share, not be- 
cause we can’t produce better houses 
but because the owner with a small 
limited budget prefers a garage or 
breezeway to an architect, and who 
will blame him? In this field are we 
not throttling the flow of architectural 
talent that is sorely needed when we 
take the stand that the Architect who 
works for a contractor is unethical? 


Are we not saying in effect “If we 
can’t do small houses on a professional 
fee basis we won't do them at all?” 

This is a highly argumentive ques- 
tion but our INLAND ARCHITECT should 
be an open forum for ideas. Let’s 
hear from you and perhaps space will 
allow more on this later. 


The Chicago Chapter needs a His- 
torian, someone with the desire, time 
and ability to locate the old records, 
minutes of meetings, etc., and get 
them bound into permanent shape for 
the Chicago Chapter Office Archives. 
This project would necessitate talking 
to all the old timers and could certain- 
ly include the writing of a brief history 
with many amusing anecdotes about 
our early architectural founders. It 
would include the record of chapter 
publications; which was first? when 
and how? Any volunteers? 








You're better all-ways 
when you specify 


SLIDING 
GLASS 
WALLS 


©@ Beauty 
© Economy 


© Utility 
® Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For !/," 
plate or I" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 


SHOWER DOOR CO,., inc. 
105 W. Wacker, Chicago |, FR 2-0240 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: 
« Complete Package Shower Stalls 
* Tub Enclosures * Precast Receptors 


'@ All Aluminum Sliding Medicine Chests 
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AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


NEWLY ELECTED 
CORPORATE MEMBERS 


EDWARD GLENN PETRAZZO 

Born: Emporium, Pennsylvania, 1921. 
Education: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, B.S.A. 
Professional Ex- 
perience: Drafts- 
man with Chev- 
rolet Motor Divi- 
sion, 1942 to 
1944; senior 


draftsman with 





Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemical Co., Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, from 1944 to 1948, job captain 
for Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
from 1948 to 1956. Presently a partici- 
pating associate of Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill. Awarded the Barclay 








Scholarship of Cameron County, Penn- 
sylvania, and an American Institute 
of Architects prize in 1942. Traveled 
in Europe and the Mediterranean. 
Licensed to practice in Illinois. 


RICHARD GLENN LUNDGOOT 


Born: Oak Park, Illinois, 1930. Edu- 
cation: University of Illinois, B. S. and 
Master of Archi- 
tecture. Profes- 
sional Experi- 
ence: Teaching 
assistant and 
draftsman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
from 1954 to 
1956, Associate 
Architect with A. M._ Richardson, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1956 and 1957. 
Now with Mittelbusher & Tourtelot. 
Two years military service, licensed 
to practice in Illinois. 


MARTIN B. SCHAFFER 
Born: Chicago, Illinois, 1931. Educa- 
tion: University of Illinois, B. Arch., 


B. Arch. Eng. and Master of Architec- 
ture. Professional Experience: Drafts- 
man and associate architect with A. 
M. Richardson and Associates in 
Urbana, 1956 and 1957. Currently an 
architectural designer with Naess and 
Murphy. Associate member, Central 
Illinois Chapter, licensed to practice 
in Illinois. 


LYNN ANDREW ARBEEN 
Born: Chicago, Illinois, 1930. Educa- 
tion: University of Illinois, B. Arch. 





Professional Ex- 
perience: Drafts- 
man, Mielke & 
Smith, 1947 and 
1948, Holabird & 
Root & Burgee, 
1948 and with 
Perkins and Will 
from 1956 to 
1958. Honorable mention BAID, 1956, 
second place, James White Award at 
Univ. of Ill. in 1956. Four years of 
military service, licensed to practice 
in Illinois. 





you... 


BETTER SERVICE 


OF CHICAGO 





LATHING & PLASTERING 


... continues to make scientific improve- 
ments in materials, tools, machines, and 
methods of application, which means to 


BETTER WORK 
MORE ECONOMY 
MORE VARIETY 


We suggest you call on a listed association member for your lathing and plastering needs. 


EMPLOYING PLASTERERS ASSOCIATION 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 
Wm. Balhatchet Co. 
Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Cassidy Bros. Company 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 
Wm. A. Duguid Co. 
J. W. Farr & Co. 
Goss & Guise 
Michael Grady, Inc. 
Herron Plastering Co. 
George W. Humphrey Co., Inc. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
Linster Plastering, Inc. 
John Lorentz 
C. Mahringer 
Frank Marotto 
McEldowney, Inc. 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 
James Phillips 
Frank J. Pitelka 
Plastercraft, Inc. 
Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Tri-County Plastering Co. 
Valenti Plastering Co. 
John Watt 
F. Westerberg & Son 
Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
The Olson Lathing Company 
Ostick & Yaccino 
Wilson Lathing Company 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
Otto Jacobsen 
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ADDENDUM 


an E Building Code 
nd i Matters 


to date on code amendments. It is 
apparent that the present means by 
which the profession eventually is 
acquainted with the ordinance changes 
is in great need of improvement. The 
Commissioner believes if this situation 


























cerning such subjects as recurring 
non-compliances in plans submitted, 
and similar matters which should be 
of interest to the membership. The 
Department of Buildings has many 
plans submitted for permits which 





ral can be remedied, it will not only they find to not comply with the new 
) pl) 
ice f For some time a need has been help in the processing of plans sub- Zoning Ordinances, and the Commit- 
: evident for an improved means to mitted for building permits by elimi- tee plans to clarify zoning regulations 
} inform the architects about changes nating many non-compliances in in future articles in INLAND ARCHI- 
i enacted to the Chicago building ordi- advance, but will also allow the archi- TECT. 
nances at an early date after passage, tects to take advantage of the addi- 
ca- k and to develop an interest amongst tional opportunities in design and Suggestions Needed 
ch. ; the profession to propose amendments construction permitted by many The architectural profession should 
Ex- to the building code where such are amendments. play a more important part than it 
} } 
fts- i desirable. In order to help meet these In order to disseminate information has in suggesting and _ originating 
& needs, the Chicago Chapter Building about the amendments to the profes- amendments to the code, and in intro- 
ind Code Committee has been formed to sion as quickly as_ possible after ducing new materials for acceptance 
1& aid in liaison work between the City of passage, it has been decided by the by the Committee on Standards and 
Fee, Chicago Department of Buildings and Committee to publish information Tests. The profession, through its 
ith the chapter membership. about the code changes in ensuing frequent use and application of the 
Vill Building Commissioner, George L. articles in INLAND ARCHITECT. It is code to various classifications of 
to ' Ramsey, from observation of the plans also felt that these articles will offer buildings, is in a very good position 
56, ; submitted to his department for per- a means for Commissioner Ramsey to to detect areas in need of clarification 
| at t mits, finds it obvious that in many get information to the chapter mem- or improvement. The general tenden- 
of | instances the architects were not up bership, through the committee, con- cy is to complain quite bitterly about 
tice t 
INFORMATIONAL SUMTER 
MEETINGS AND Watch Your Mail i 
= for an 
MATERIALS = 
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MANUFACTURERS = February Meeting 
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. 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 = 
Suite 2103 ¢ Ph. RA 6-0578 —Today, building the greater (Yj Chicago of Tomorrow”’ 
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how vague some point may be, but 
trust that someone else will do some- 
thing about it. 

One of the functions of the Chapter 
Building Code Committee will be to 
see that constructive recommendations 
for amendments received from the 
chapter membership are referred to 
the Citizens’ Code Committee for 
consideration, It is hoped that by 
having this procedure available to 
the members they will be encouraged 
to make suggestions to constantly 
improve our building ordinances 
which are at present recognized as 


among the best in the country. 





here are proven facts on 





Structural Clay 
Region 5 Names 
Executive Director 


Ronald S. Ryner has been named 
executive director of Region 5, Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute, at 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds William J. Avrutis, who  re- 
signed to return to private business 
in Chicago. With a membership of 25 
leading brick and tile producers in 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Missouri, 


Region 5 also maintains an engineer- 
ing office in St. Louis. Both maintain 


a complete library of literature and 


WALL STABILITY 
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Sibwwou Duitk COMPANY 


228 NORTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 
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Facts are facts! Thanks to AUTOCLAVING you 


the stability and appearance of block walls 
IB WAYLITE Preshrunk Block assure you: 


Method)—so low you actually increase wall 
Stability by as much as 50%. 


© Compressive strength well over the Grade A. 
ASTM C-90 specifications of 1000 psi. 


© Block 1 to 2 pounds lighter in weight because 


© Lower wall costs due to fewer joints and less 
reinforcement. 


Such advanced performance is possible only 
with AUTOCLAVED high pressure steam cured 


block. To give you such block, IB invested nearly 


$1,000,000.00 in AUTOCLAVING equipment and 
techniques — increasing WAYLITE Preshrunk 
Block capacity 50% to meet your demands 
for superior block for exposed walls. 





Daily testing in our plants is supplemented 


by licensed testing agencies. “Prove to 
yourself the advantages of high pressure 


steam curing” by visiting our plants anytime 


. or phone FR 2-8727 for samples 
and complete test data. 





can forget whatever worries you've had regarding 


© Moisture content of 17%—linear shrinkage of only 
0.017% (Modified British Method), 0.036% (Rapid 


they're dry—cleaner, sharper edges and improved 
color for easier laying and attractive appearance. 





display material on new developments 
in clay masonry construction. 


Ryner’s been Regional Engincer 
for a year, and active in local Pro- 
ducers’ Council work since coming 
from Detroit where he was with the 
industrial design division of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Chicago Dynamic Reports 


A report, in booklet form, of the 
discussions concerning six curtain wall 
installations at the Chicago Dynamic 
Architectural Workshop held — last 
Spring has been published by U. S. 
Steel Corp. The discussions and illus- 
trations in the 60-page booklet cover 
the conception, design, fabrication and 
erection of the curtain walls on each 
of these buildings: Mutual Trust Life 
Ins. Building, Perkins and Will; 4100 
Marine Drive Building, L. R. Solomon 
& Associates and John Cordwell; Sal- 
vation Army Building, Skadberg- 
Olson Co.; Borg-Warner Building, A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc.; Morton Salt 
Building, Graham, Anderson, Probst 
and White; and Executive House, Mil- 
ton Schwartz. 

Full-color renderings, photographs 
and reproductions of blueprints show- 
ing construction details make this new 
booklet an informative and_ effective 
presentation of curtain wall construc- 
tion, 


Plym Fellowships 


Competition is now open for the 
38th Francis J. Plym Fellowship in 
Architecture and the 26th Francis J. 
Plym Fellowship in Architectural 
Engineering, as announced by the 
Committee in charge of the fellow- 
ships of the University of Illinois. 

These fellowships allow $1700 aid 
for the student of architecture study- 
ing in Europe for a period of six 
months or more. 

Graduates of the University — of 
Illinois school of Architecture who are 
U.S. citizens, of good moral character, 
and less than 30 years of age as of 
the first of June, 1959 are eligible. 


Prather Moves 
Fred H. Prather, A.I.A. recently 


opened a new office at 200 South 
Michigan Avenue, Harrison 7-0688. 
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OU... LOXIT 


CHALKBOARDS 


ALL 8 COLORS AVAILABLE IN LOXIT KOMPO-LUX, 
PETRALOX (CEMENT-ASBESTOS), MIRAWAL PORCELOX 
(PORCELAIN STEEL) CHALKBOARDS, AND TRU-LUX 
BALANCED CHALKBOARD PANELS 





SCIENTIFIC CHALKBOARD COLOR DESIGN 
Smart modern school interior decorators are more and more conscious 
of the use of color to relieve classroom monotony. Loxit has met 
this challenge with a full range of chalkboards in eight colors which 
meet every scientific test for low reflectance, high readability, wash- (RITE WHITE (IVORY) 
ability, fadeproof permanence and lasting beauty. i = : 


NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME 
LOXIT KOMPO-LUX Chalkboards, LOXIT PETRALOX Cement- 
Asbestos Chalkboards, LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX Porcelain 
Steel Chalkboards (magnetic) and LOXIT TRU-LUX Balanced 
Chalkboard Panels are available in Rite Spring Green, Rite Dark 
Green, Rite Gray, Rite Tan, Rite Coral, Rite Blue, Rite White 
(Ivory) and Rite Black. 


MEET ALL CLASSROOM REQUIREMENTS 
All Loxit Chalkboards possess an excellent writing surface that is Write today 
easy to erase and can be washed as often as desired. Can be used —_ for literature 
with colored chalks. iad aia ° 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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New Sealed-Surface Lightweight Aggregate 


SAVES 40% IN CONCRETE WEIGHT AND 
GIVES HIGHEST STRENGTHS, WITHOUT 


INCREASING CEMENT REQUIREMENT 
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Magnified cross section shows 
cells in Materialite particle. 


SEALED SURFACE of Materialite y 
particle—a non-porous skin. 


The sealed surface of its cellular particles makes 


e Materialite permits higher construction without 
increasing frame weight. 


e The best aggregate for block and other concrete 
products. 


e Provides far better heat and acoustical insulation. 


e Utmost uniformity—great dimensional stability— 
low water absorption. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 





Materialite far superior to all other lightweight 
aggregates. Because of this non-porous skin, 
Materialite need only be coated with cement, not 
filled. This reduces cement requirements. 


Materialite is lightweight because each particleisa 
collection of tiny, independent spheres—within the 
round, sealed surface. These spherical shapes 
provide the greatest possible physical strength 
per unit of weight. 


Ask for new free booklet, containing Armour 
Research Foundation reports. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


MaTeERIAL Service CORPORATION 
300 West Washington Street e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


Phone Franklin 2-3600, Extension 294 











